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Ml ats With the Editor 


MADGE COMES BACK 


“Me? Get baptized?” Madge laughed 
at her older brother John. “Oh, I suppose 
so. All the other girls are getting bap- 
tized, aren’t they?” 

“No, no,” objected John. “I don’t mean 
it that way. I want to see you baptized 
because you love Jesus, because you want 
to follow Him in all things.” 

“Look, John, that’s all right for you. You 
always were the best Christian in the fam- 
ily. But me? No. I want to be happy and 
gay and free. I want to go to shows, and 
dance, and have fun!” 

“But, Madge,” John protested, “you 
know those things aren’t good for you.” 

“There’s nothing wrong with them, and 
I intend to enjoy them.” 

So Madge put on a good front before 
the pastor, and was baptized with the other 
girls. John watched sadly, praying hard. 

Madge finished grade school and went on 
























to academy. She could hardly wait to en- 
joy the “pleasures of sin,’ but as long as 
John was around he managed to keep her 
from doing the worst things. Often she 
snapped at him for interfering, but to 
herself she admitted she was glad some- 
one wanted her to do right. 

But presently John married and moved 
away. And Madge finished academy. 

There was nothing to hold her back any 
more. Off to the big city she went. And 
everything she wanted to do, she did. She 
danced and drank and smoked and went QD a 
to shows and painted herself up. And she 
met a young man and married him. 

But there was something strange about 
all this “happiness.” She didn’t feel happy. 
And then, when she and her husband got 
drunk together, he would curse and swear 
at her and even hit her. 

It got so bad that she ran back to Mother. 
But she still wasn’t ready to surrender her 
heart to Jesus. 

Then one night the phone rang. An 
official-sounding voice was speaking. “Are 
you a relative of John ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered fearfully. 





“He was killed a few hours ago. Head-on 
collision with a truck. Car completely de- 
molished, and his wife killed too.” 


“No, no!” Madge gasped. But the speaker 
at the other end had hung up. 


SY 


Many a tear Madge shed into her pillow 
that night. “Dear John,” she wept. “He was 
the only one who really cared if I was 
saved. Now he’s gone. He was just like 
Jesus, in a way, always wanting me to be 
good. Now he’s died to make me think.” 

As soon as she could she phoned the 
pastor and asked for Bible studies, and a 
few months later she was rebaptized. How 
she wished John could have been there this 
time, for now she really meant it. 

And I thought, as I saw her baptized, 
how much better it would be if we would 
always stay close to Jesus. For if we stray 1 
away, He may have to bring a great sor- 
row into our lives, too, to bring us back 
again. 


Your friend, 


a Wlrzwrel 

















BIBLE IN THE SEA 


By PEGGY HEWLETT 


| pe all else, Teddy prized one par- 
ticular gift—a Bible, beautifully bound 
in soft blue leather and with gold edges. He 
handled it with the greatest care, always 
keeping the precious book in its box when 
not in use. 

Daddy advised Ted to carry his old, worn 
Bible to school for Bible class, and thus 
save his new one from undue wear. But the 
lad paid no heed, and each day the Bible 
and its box went off to school. 

Not very long ago a sudden and fierce 


storm struck the harbor at Plymouth, Eng- 
land, where Teddy lives. Ships of many sizes 
and shapes took a real beating from the wind 
and waves that night. 

One of the ships anchored in Plymouth 
Sound was a Norwegian liner, Venus. For 
six years her stocky captain had piloted her 
through all kinds of weather without mis- 
hap. But on March 22, misfortune struck. 

As the gale blew without mercy across the 
seas, the crew realized with horror that 


To page 19 


Dumb with amazement, Teddy watched the bag of books float away, with his precious Bible inside. 
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Having fun in the woods. 








INDIANS AND TEPEES 


By IRENE WALKER 


NE afternoon late in October, Arthur and 
Larry stood on the front steps. 

Donald came sauntering along with his 
hands in his pockets, whistling a little. 

“This is a fine day to do something spe- 
cial,” said Arthur. “I wish we could go to 
the Baker woods. But who could go with us?” 

“Maybe my Aunt Jane would,” said Don- 
ald. “She’s here for a visit. She loves to do 
things outdoors. I'll go and ask her.” 

In no time Donald was back with the 
good news that Aunt Jane would go and 
that she thought it would be nice for them 
to take their supper with them. Mother 
thought it was a lovely idea. She wished she 
could go too, but an old friend was coming 
to visit her. Such a chattering and laughing 
as there was in the Scott kitchen as Mother 
helped them prepare the lunch! They made 
sandwiches and put in celery, carrot sticks, 
and a tomato for each one. Mother gave 
them some of her fresh oatmeal cookies. 

Soon Aunt Jane came with the other chil- 
dren. Jerry and Janet and the Wells twins 
were with them. 

“We are going to build a fire out in the 
woods,” shouted Donald. “We have a can of 
soup and a pan to warm it in.” 

Aunt Jane had a carful of happy children 
when they were all in. The car could not 
go quite to the woods, so the children were 
to walk the rest of the way. 

You could already see the gay colors of the 


trees just ahead. The maples were red as 
red could be, the beech trees were yellow 
and brown, and the pines were shiny green 
because the rain last night had washed their 
needles. Over all was the warm autumn sun- 
shine, the blue, blue sky, and a few white 
clouds. 

It did not take long to get to the woods. 

“Oh,” cried Mary, as they kicked the dry 
leaves, “isn’t it fun? I just love autumn. 
It makes me happy all over.” 

Down the path by the creek ran the chil- 
dren, with Aunt Jane not far behind. Anne 
and Sue came back and walked beside her. 
After a bit they came to the place the chil- 
dren loved best of all. The creek was wide 
here, and its sandy bottom had made a lovely 
place for wading in the summer. There were 
big rocks to climb on, and a large tree had 
fallen across the creek, making a bridge. 
Anne and Sue would never try to cross it. 
They were afraid to see the water so far 
below. But crossing on it gave no end of 
delight to the boys. Sometimes Mary was 
brave enough to try. 

The lunches were carefully set under a 
tree near the water. The boys began to chase 
each other over the rocks. Larry went down 
to the creek to look for stones to put in 
his rock collection. He had put cotton in 
some flat boxes and had arranged in neat 
rows the stones he had already saved. Father 
had helped him put names on some of them, 
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and Larry knew a few of the names, even 
though they were hard to remember. He 
was always watching for new stones to add 
to his collection. This time he found a red- 
brown one with glistening white streaks in it. 

The girls had wandered up the hillside 
looking for colored leaves. Suddenly one of 
them screamed, “A snake! A snake!” 

Now what boys would have to be called 
twice if they heard that? Aunt Jane got 
there almost as soon as they did. Bobby had 
a big stone in each hand and Donald and 
Arthur had sticks. The snake was turning 
this way and that to get away while the boys 
were doing their best to hit it. 

Aunt Jane took one good look and then 
laughed merrily. “That is only a garter 
snake,” she said, “not a poisonous snake at 
all. Which one of you boys is not afraid to 
pick it up without hurting it?” 

The boys were not afraid of it now, and 
even the girls were getting interested. Larry 
soon caught it. 

“Look at the pretty marks on its back,” 
cried Mary. “See how it shines in the sun- 
shine.” 


“Snakes like this eat mice and insects, 
and never do anyone any harm. They should 
never be killed. This one seems about ready 
to go to sleep for the winter. He will crawl 
into his hole and sleep till spring.” 

“But won't he get cold?” asked Sue, her 
own smiling self again. 

“He can even freeze a little and get warm 
again and be as good as ever,” Aunt Jane 
said. “He is a cold-blooded creature. He 
doesn’t have to keep warm the way a dog 
or a cat does. God made him that way.” 

“I have an idea,” cried Donald as he 
jumped up and chinned himself on the low 
straight branch of a tree beside him. 

“I have an idea that it would be funny if 
that branch broke,” laughed Arthur. 

“It won't,” said Donald. 

“What makes you so sure?” asked Larry. 

“Because it is a black oak tree, and black 
oak trees are always strong,” answered Don- 
ald. 

“But what was that good idea you had?” 
asked Arthur. 

“Let’s play Indians,” answered Donald. “I 

To page 16 


When the “Indian braves” returned, they found that Aunt Jane had shown the girls how to make a tepee. 
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THE BLACK APPLE SEEDS 


By IVY R. DOHERTY 





CHAPTER 8: ALICE OPENS THE DOOR TO HAPPINESS 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE; 


The red apple Alice found in the wastebasket would 
not have meant so much to her had it not-been that 
she was hungry and very unhappy. For her_school- 
mates had laughed at her for keeping the Sabbath. 
The apple seemed to be a promise from God that He 
would work things out for her. She had saved the 
black apple seeds so she would never forget. As the 
years passed, she often saw God's guiding. One serious 
problem remained unsettled. How could she get more 
oe now that she had finished the elementary 
school? 


I" WAS spring all over again. Alice thought 
how wonderful God’s power was, that 
He could create what seemed to be a bright, 
new world every year when August an- 
nounced itself in Australia, her country. At 
dawn every morning she was awakened by 
the twitter of swallows busy building their 
nests under the overspreading eaves of the 
front veranda. 

Most times there would be the long and 
loud laughter of a kookaburra family to make 
gay the day. There was something very wrong 
with your mind if you couldn’t be happy 
in August, Alice thought. 

Then there was spring vacation. Big sis- 
ter, Kathleen, had been working in the city, 
earning the money she would need to pay 
her first year’s expenses at college. Yes, Kath- 
leen was going to college! She wanted to be 
a worker for God. 

There was a letter from Kathleen one day 
asking if Mother would permit Alice to 
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spend her spring vacation in the city with 
her. The Frazers, for whom Kathleen worked, 
had sent the invitation for Alice to visit 
her sister at their home. 

After much thought and discussion Alice 
was on her way. How strange and large and 
very beautiful the Frazers’ home was. Alice 
wondered what it would be like to own so 
much money and such a palace for a home. 
She spent the days helping Kathleen and en- 
tertaining little Sheila, who was four years 
old. 

One evening after dinner Mr. Frazer 
talked for a long time to Kathleen about 
what Alice’s plans for the future might be. 
He said Alice was just the kind of girl his 
business firm wanted to train to work for 
them. “Of course,” he warned, “Alice would 
have to give up these foolish religious no- 
tions she has, or we could not use her. She 
would have to work Saturdays as everyone 
else does.” 

Alice was glad when she heard Kathleen 
say that she thought a million such oppor- 
tunities as Mr. Frazer was offering would 
not persuade Alice to work on Sabbaths. 

“Such a pity,” said Mr. Frazer, with a 
sympathetic sigh. “This foolish business will 
stand in the girl’s way for the rest of her 
life. A great pity! A great pity!” he ex- 
claimed, and Alice knew that he was sincere 

















in his sympathy, but all she did was smile, 
and told herself to wait and see. 

A blind woman and another who was crip- 
pled, visited the school soon after Alice re- 
turned from the city. They were visiting 
all the schools trying to encourage boys and 
girls to go from door to door to solicit funds 
for the operation of a home for incurable 
people. Alice remembered that she had prom- 
ised herself she would try to help others, 
and make some patches of sunshine for any- 
one she saw in need. Each afternoon for a 
week she hurried through her janitor work 
and was off along the streets, asking for 
money to be put in the little can she carried. 
Jingle, jingle! How good it sounded as she 
hurried home at dark each evening. 

At the end of the week all the children 
of the school met in Mr. Archibald’s room 
for the awards to be given to those who 
had collected the most money. A surprised 
Alice heard her name called for the first 
prize. How had this come about? she won- 
dered. She had not worked for rewards, save 
that of the blessing of doing good to others. 
She smiled with happiness that night as she 
curled up on a big chair and began to read. 

Mr. Archibald was going away to teach at 
a school in the city. That announcement 
made the bottom drop out of Alice’s world. 





He had been kinder to her 
than she had ever imag- 
ined anyone could be. He 
had brought warmth and 
comfort to her when she 
had hated to go on living. 
He had given her courage to live the way 
she felt she ought to live, because he had 
lessened the pain and insult that were hurled 
at her month after month because she was 
“queer.” And the best thing of all about it 
was, that even though Mr. Archibald was 
not a Christian, he did not think she was 
“queer” at all. He said he always admired 
people who had definite convictions about 
the way they should live and act, and stood 
by them. 

Now he was going away! It was nothing 
short of tragic to Alice. As she saw his car 
drive away, a coldness and bleakness settled 
over her spirits. What would happen now? 
She couldn’t hope that a new teacher would 
ever treat her the same as Mr. Archibald had 
done. 

Mr. Marsden had heard all about how 
well Alice had been dealt with by Mr. Archi- 
bald, even before he had seen Alice. Adele 
made doubly sure of that. She was deter- 
mined that Alice’s life would not be as 
happy as it had been. Mr. Marsden stroked 





When Alice felt particularly lonely and discouraged, she would go down to the river and dream she 


was walking along the silvery path of the moon to the bright land where her plans would come true. 





his chin and said “Hmmmmmmm!” and his 
mind was fully made up. He couldn’t stand 
these Adventist people anyway, he told him- 
self, and he’d put Alice right, in more ways 
than one. An unsuspecting Alice was snapped 
at and criticized every way she turned. So 
this was the new teacher! It looked very 
much as if the clouds were going to hide 
the sun again, for a time. How long would 
they stay? 
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MY DUTY 


By SALLIE BRISTOW 


I'll watch at every corner 
Till not a car I see, 

Then take my little sister's hand, 
So she can walk with me. 


I'll help her up the steps, 
For she's so very small, 

Her little foot might slip, 
And she would take a fall. 


I'll watch when she is playing, 
Sometime she might not see 

A car, or other danger; 
Guarding her is up to me. 


SOW SSS SS SVS SF VV SVSSVSTSASASAASVASTTS 


Thursday afternoon was Scripture reading 
time. Alice raised her hand and asked if she 
might help by showing Mr. Marsden where 
the Scripture books were kept and giving 
each student a book while he was finishing 
off the fifth grade reading lesson. He quickly 
replied that Adele would do it. 

Adele flashed a triumphant glance at 
Alice, and, when the time came for reading, 
Adele fluttered her hand impatiently in the 
air to ask if they might read the story of 
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the resurrection of Jesus. When they had 
finished the story, Alice had not been given 
a turn to read. Mr. Marsden told the class 
that since Jesus had risen from the dead on 
the first day of the week that was the day 
He now expected Christians to honor. The 
old seventh-day Sabbath had been done away 
with. 

Alice could not keep her seat. She rose 
and said, “Please, sir, it does not say any- 
thing in the Bible anywhere about Jesus 
wanting us to keep holy the first day of the 
week.” 

“Alice Mason, you are an impudent girl, 
and no one asked you to comment, much less 
argue with your teacher. | happen to know 
the truth of this matter. Take your seat and 
never interrupt me again in this way, or 
I'll have to punish you severely.” 

Adele and Rita and Tom—in fact, every- 
one in the room tittered and smirked at 
Alice. Perhaps she should have felt greatly 
embarrassed, but strangely, even to Alice 
it seemed, such was not the case. She told 
herself that she would have done a great 
wrong if she had been cowardly and kept her 
seat, and so she was not worrying a bit about 
Mr. Marsden’s outburst. 

She made up her mind that if he felt that 
way toward her and the things that were 
in the Bible, there was nothing left to do 
but to prove herself. As the weeks passed, 
Mr. Marsden began to see that Alice had 
truly deserved the kind treatment Mr. Archi- 
bald had given her. She was proving to be 
not only quick and eager to learn, but she 
was dependable and willing when any real 
help was needed. Alice found the path grow- 
ing easier with every passing day. Adele’s 
hopes that Alice would be crushed were all 
in vain. 

Father now had full-time work. He de- 
cided he would buy several cows to milk. 
Alice helped every morning with the milk- 
ing, and her brothers delivered the milk be- 
fore school. The days were very full and very 
busy, but the extra money coming in from 
the milk was a good sign to Alice. Some day 
she would set off for boarding school! 

But a new blow fell on her castles-in-the- 
air. Mr. Marsden suddenly decided that he 
would not be able to continue to teach 
Alice the high school classes as he had done 
when he first took over from Mr. Archi- 
bald. “What now?” sighed Alice. After much 
thought and discussion with her parents, it 

To page 17 























By LESTER E. HARRIS, JR. 


BOMBARDIER BEETLE, BIG GUN OF THE 


INSECT 


F YOU want a surprise, turn over the flat 

stones on a woodland trail, beside a pas- 
ture fence, or along a stream bank or lake- 
side. The number of different creatures you 
can find in such places is unlimited. One of 
the creatures that you will sooner or later 
uncover is the bombardier beetle, the big 
gun of the insect world. 

The bombardier beetle is especially fond 
of rocks that are along streams or lakes, since 
they are usually damp underneath. This little 
beetle is easily recognized by its beady black 
eyes, its yellowish-orange head, chest, and 
legs, and its greenish-blue wing covers over 
the back part of the body. The whole insect 
is only three quarters of an inch in length. 

As soon as a rock hiding the bombardier 
beetle is turned over, the insect scurries for 
cover at a more rapid rate than nearly all 
other beetles can run. It takes a fast grab 
to catch this elusive fellow. His bite is feared 
by the insects he captures for food, but the 
jaws are too tiny to harm your grasping 
fingers. As soon as you touch the little fellow, 
his big gun goes into action. Here is how 
it works. 

At the back end of the body there are 
a number of little sacs. These sacs contain 





WORLD 


a foul-smelling fluid, whose smell alone is 
enough to keep away most enemies. Should 
an enemy insect or centipede attack the 
bombardier beetle, the fluid is spurted out 
into the air, where it turns into a cloud that 
looks like smoke. At the same time there 
is a distinct “Pop!” as from a tiny cannon. 
The noise is loud enough to be heard from 
six feet away, an amazing thing for a creature 
so small! When fired right into the face of 
the enemy, the noise astonishes the pursuer 
and the smoke blinds him. By the time the 
enemy recovers from the bombardment, the 
little bombardier is safely hidden under an- 
other stone or burrowed down into the 
ground. 

As you pick up the bombardier beetle you 
have discovered, it shoots again and again, 
four or five times in a row, with a surpris- 
ing supply of ammunition. The “smoke” may 
cause a very light burning sensation to your 
finger tips and leave them covered with a 
brown stain. The discovery of one of these 
little “big guns of the insect world” is 
real entertainment for the nature explorer. 

A world of entertainment lies at one’s 
feet in the out-of-doors. Curiosity is all that 
is necessary if one is to enjoy it. 


*« 


JOHN A. DAVIDSON, ARTIST 


You must move fast to catch 
a bombardier beetle. As your 
fingers come close, he runs 
off, firing his gun as he goes. 


* 











HOW TO TRAIN YOUR DOG ® @®@ 


As Recommended by RUDD WEATHERW AX 





It will take patience to make your dog look so 
meek and humble. But keep trying. It can be done. 


1 Pte can teach your dog to do tricks and 
be obedient. You will need a ten-foot 
leash, or rope, a pocket full of tasty tid- 
bits, and plenty of kindness and patience. 
The first step is housebreaking. Start by 
using a large box for your dog’s home. When 
you can’t watch him, put him in the box and 
bar his exit. He will soon learn that if he 
uses his own living quarters improperly, his 
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keen sense of smell will make the situation 
highly unpleasant, and therefore he will soon 
begin to adjust his needs to those times 
when you take him out of the box. 

When he conforms to the routine set for 
him, a gentle pat on the head and a prized 
tidbit will tell him he has done the right 
thing. Be sure to allow him out after every 
meal, and it will be easier for him to adapt 
to the routine. 

The second lesson in a young dog’s life 
comes when he starts chewing on strange ob- 
jects—shoes, furniture, socks, et cetera. This 
is a natural instinct with dogs. Transferring 
his attention to rubber balls and toys, while 
keeping other objects out of his way, will 
soon cure him of this. If he misbehaves, a 
few light strokes with a rolled-up newspaper 
and a stern reprimand, “No, no, no!” will 
let him know of your disapproval. 

That “No, no, no!” by the way, spoken 
sharply and with a tap with the newspaper, 
is all the punishment any dog should ever 
receive normally. Hurting him is unforgiv- 
able, and will completely ruin any chances 
of winning his cooperation—let alone his 
affection. 

Leaping at people is another habit dogs 
quickly acquire. It’s their way of showing 
affection. A good way to cure this is to 
pick up their front paws and step lightly 
on their back paws. By associating a leap 
with sore toes, your pet will soon give up 
this performance. 

Running after cars is a fault of many 











dogs. Some can be cured by tying them to a 
post near the highway. After lunging at sev- 
eral cars and being pulled back abruptly, 
your dog will probably get the idea that 
this is another practice frowned upon. 

These lessons are preliminary to any fur- 
ther dog training. When your dog has mas- 
tered these, you can send him to “high 
school.” Learning to come when called, obey- 
ing the command, “Heel!”°—which is to keep 
even with the trainer’s pace—learning to 
sit, to lie down, and to stay at the owner's 
command are the five basic lessons that 

@ conscicure a dog’s more advanced training. 

In training your dog to come when called, 
first outfit him with a collar and leash and 
walk him around the yard. Then call him 
by name, together with the command, 
“Come!"—at the same time tugging gently 
on the leash. Your dog will soon learn to 
associate the word with the action. When 
he reaches your side, praise him and give 
him a tidbit. 

And, by the way, never command eer To train your dog to come, first attach long 
dog to come when you are going to scold leash, then walk away, call “Come!” and pull 
him. This will completely defeat your pur- leash gently. Praise him when he reaches you. 
pose. If you must scold him for something, 
go to him. 

To teach your dog to heel, shorten the 
leash until he is precisely by your side. 
Whenever he pulls or drags, repeat the 
command, “Heel!” and bring him sharply 

To page 20 





Start leapfrog training by crouching very low. 
As dog learns, gradually raise yourself higher. 





Standing on two feet. Give tasty tidbits for 
good performance. Never get impatient if 
dog disobeys. Keep training periods short. 


pore, BARTON, DURSTINE & OSBORN, INC. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS CA 


By FRANCES TAYLOR é 


ESTLED in the heart of the snow-capped 
Alps of Switzerland stood a tiny log 
cabin. It was long, long ago in the dim past, 
many centuries ago. In this hut lived a fam- 
ily we will call by the name of Mr. and 
Mrs. Vencio with their two dark-eyed chil- 
dren and their old, old grandmother. 

The floor of the little house was only 
dirt. Small holes in the walls let in light 
and were called windows. The family sat on 
long wooden benches to eat their meals from 
a table made of rough lumber. Their beds 
were only straw on the hard floor. 

Father Vencio spent his days watching his 
flock of goats lest they stray from the moun- 
tainside, for these goats gave milk for the 
baby and cheese for the entire family. The 
good folks were happy and contented with 
their life, for they knew no better. 

One bright morning Father Vencio drove 
his herd to the mountain, while Mother made 
candles, for to be sure there were no elec- 
tric lights to switch on. Grandma rocked the 
baby in his little cradle with the toe of her 
wooden shoe, singing in soft soothing tones, 
while she mended a tear in her granddaugh- 
ter’s dress. 

“Mommamea!” cried pretty Margueritta, 
pushing back her long black curls to peek 
through the small hole in the wall, called a 
window. “Peddlers! Two of them with large 
packs on their backs. They are coming up 
the path! Please let them come in. They 
won't hurt us! We haven't had a caller for 
weeks and months.” 

“Sh!” cautioned the mother, leaving her 
candles, that she too might peer through the 
tiny hole. Turning to Grandmother, she 
said, “Do you think it is safe to invite them 
in? They appear very young—mere boys. 
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And they seem so tired. It is a long climb 
to the top of this mountain, and not another 
house for miles.” 

“Of course you must ask them to come in 
and rest.” 

The two young men staggered across the 
threshold of the door. Wearily they dropped 
their packs and slumped down on a bench. 
Mrs. Vencio hurried out of the room. 

In a moment she returned and handed 
each a brown mug. “Good sirs, you look so 
weary. Drink this nice cold goat’s milk.” 
Gratefully they accepted the kindness, drink- 
ing eagerly. 

Then while one of the boys quickly went 
to the tiny window and peered out, as if 
expecting someone, the other opened his 
pack and began to display his wares. At the 
sight of the brightly colored dress materials 
and the linens the women stared in amaze- 
ment. Margueritta danced with excitement. 

“Mommamea, please could you buy me 
just one of those lovely tiny silk handker- 
chiefs? Please, just ” Her pleading voice 
stopped at a single glance from her mother. 
They had nothing to buy with, and children 
must not tease. 

While one boy bent over his sparkling 
trinkets and beautiful dress patterns, the 
other one never for a moment took his eyes 





from the path leading to the small log cabin. : 


“When does your husband return, did yo 
say?” asked the one showing the goods. 

“He took the goats to the pasture early 
this morning. It is now only midmorning. 
He does not return until late evening. Yet, 
good sir, he could not buy your wares. We 
have no money, although your goods are 
lovely and I'd be glad to have them.” 

The young peddler gave a glance at the 
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boy peering from the window, then stooped 
and reached into a hidden pocket of his pack 
and drew out a small book. Then taking a 
seat on the bench and opening the pages, 
he turned to Mother Vencio and said, 
“Madame, you seem to be a kind lady, and 
you have such a lovely family. May I read 
to you?” 

“What is it?” asked the grandmother sus- 
piciously. 

“A wonderful book I carry to read to folks. 
It is not for sale. No money could induce me 
to sell this precious volume. With your per- 
mission I shall read to 
you.” The consent was 


word. The house be- 
came very quiet as the 
youth began to read 
from the little book. 
The wooden shoe for- 
got to rock the cradle, 
and the patching lay 
idle in Grandmother's 
lap. Mother had left 
her candlemaking. 
They had never heard 
such words before. 
Tears filled their eyes 
as he read on and on. 


given. eS 

Margueritta came y 
up and looked over his 7 
shoulder into his book, 4a 
but of course she 4 
could not read one 
i 


R. M. ELDRIDGE, ARTIST 
In rich houses as well as 


in poor ones, the young 
men displayed their wares. 


“What is the name of the book?” asked 
Mother in a hushed voice, her hands clasped 
on her breast. “Such beautiful words. Such 
a good man. Who was he? He died for me, 
for my family. Wicked men killed him!” 


“My dear woman, do you not know who 
created you? Do you not know who this 
book is talking about?” 

“No, tell me, sir.” 

“This is a portion of the Bible. And it is 
telling you about Christ, who died for you 
and me. He died that you and I might live, 
that our sins might be forgiven. He will 
come and take us to heaven to live with Him 
if we believe and obey Him.” 

“Read more,” whispered the grandmother. 

How sweet the words were to them. They 
had never learned to read, had never gone 
to school. Few folks went to school in the 
mountains, for there were no schools there, 
and it took money to attend the schools far 
away. 

“Where did you get this book?” asked 
Mrs. Vencio. “I have been told that it is 
wicked to read the Bible—I never dreamed 
it was like this. If we are caught while you 
read it, we will all be put to death.” 

“I know, I know,” said the young peddler. 
“But it is God’s holy Book, and folks should 











know how wonderful it is. You see my 
brother is watching, lest someone come and 
find us reading. Spies are everywhere, and 
they often follow us.” 

“Now I know who you are!” cried the 
younger woman. “You are the Waldensian 
missionaries! We have often been warned 
against you. We were told you were wicked 





CAN YOU GUESS? 


By Mary J. Vine 











HIS FATHER'S PRIDE 


Pride of his father's heart was he, 

Though ill deserved this boy to be. 

For though his looks were fair indeed 

His heart was filled with blackest greed. 
His father's home and power and wealth, 
All these he thought to take by stealth. 
But though great misery he wrought, 

His purposes God brought to nought. 

His end—no need to guess—it's there to see, 
He met a violent death, caught in a tree. 


What was his name? 


GOOD MAN'S SONS 


Sons of a good man were these twain, 
But as for them he strove in vain. 

For though they held an office high, 
They failed the Lord to glorify, 

And used His holy ministry 

That they themselves might richer be. 


As you may guess though, ill befell, 
They lost it all and heaven as well. 


Who were the boys? 


Answers on page 21. 








criminals, not fine Christian young men. 
But how did you get the Bible in our lan- 
guage?” 

“My people have translated it into the 
language of the common people.” 

“But we are told this is a wicked act,” 
said Grandmother. 

“The penalty is death. But it is not a sin, 
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nor is it wicked, to give God’s Word to 
the people in their own language.” 

“Suppose you are caught?” asked Mar- 
gueritta. “Will you be killed?” She asked 
with fear in her voice. 

“Hundreds, even thousands, of our peo- 
ple have given their lives that they might 
tell others of the love of God. Christ gave 
His life that we might live. We should not 
fear to face the same fate.” 

The young man at the window gave a 
quick signal and whispered hoarsely, “Two 
armed men are coming up the path! ike 
Hide. the Bible!” The precious Word o 
God was dexterously slipped back into its 
secret compartment in the peddler’s pack, 
only barely in time. 

The door crashed open. Two burly men 
burst in. They had not so much as knocked, 
neither did they speak to the owners. They 
carried long, sparkling spears. “Give me that 
book,” demanded the larger intruder, hold- 
ing the spear threateningly over the young 
peddler. 

Neither of the young men spoke. The 
two women held their breath. Margueritta 
began to cry. 

“Hand it over! Where is it?” One of the 
men searched in the pack. Failing to find 
it, he dumped the contents on the floor, shak- 
ing the pack. Lovely silks, spices, and spark- 
ling trinkets lay sprawled over the dirt floor. 
Still the Sacred Book was not revealed. 

The man shook the pack angrily again. 
Out fell the book. “Ah, ha! I knew we were 
not wrong in our suspicions. Despised book!” 
He picked it up and carried it across the 
room to the open fireplace, where food was 
simmering. He cast it into the flames, guard- 
ing it with his spear until the fire had con- 
sumed it. 

“Heretics! You, too, are fit only for the 
flames. It is such as you for which the stake 
is made. Rascals, come with me.” He dumped 
the goods into the pack, forcing one of the 
peddlers to tie it and carry it on his back. 
At the point of the spear the boys were 
marched out of the cabin and down the 
mountain path. 

“Mommamea, what will they do to the 
nice men? Will they kill them?” 

Mother Vencio brushed aside a tear. “I 
would not dare guess what may happen to 
the young men.” 

Grandmother spoke up. “Until today I 
had forgotten what has been said about the 

To page 16 
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He Tried to Be a Sensation 
—CESAR FRANCK 


By VERNE KELSEY 


OSEPH FRANCK was determined that 

his sons should become a sensation, so 
he spent every spare penny on lessons and 
took them here and there to give concerts. 
But they were not the sort of players who 
could excite audiences, so this came to noth- 
ing. César, one of the sons, did become 
known as an organist in Paris, but as a 
composer nobody paid much attention to 
him—during his lifetime. 

He was extremely gifted. At one time 
during his studies at the Paris Conservatory 
he was taking an examination in sight read- 





ing. He was so good at it that he took the 
piece and played it a third lower than it was 
written, without a mistake. You would have 
thought that his teachers would have been 
astonished and delighted at this feat. In- 
stead, they were furious that a pupil should 
dare to take liberties with the examination. 

César found a few pupils, but he could 
not afford a studio, so he spent his time hur- 
rying about the city from one lesson to 
another. During the revolution of 1848 most 
of the students stopped taking lessons, so 
he had almost no money. Strangely enough, 
it was just at this time that he 
decided to marry. The streets 
were filled with barricades, and 
some soldiers had to help him 
and his bride over them so they 
could get to the church for the 
wedding service. 

Every morning he got up at 
5:30 so that, as he said, he could 
“work for himself” before be- 
ginning the round of the day’s 
lessons. If he hadn't taken this 
time for composing, we wouldn't 
have his beautiful D minor sym- 
phony, the Violin Sonata, the 
organ chorales, nor most of the 
other fine things he composed. 

For ten years he worked on 
music for the Beatitudes. When 
it was finished he invited a num- 


Outstanding violinists today play the 
beautiful pieces Cesar Franck wrote. 
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ber of prominent musicians to come and 
hear it sung. But when the evening came 
they all sent regrets, and not one showed 
up! It was sung with great success some 
time later, but by that time Franck had been 
dead three years! 

The great violinist Ysaye introduced 
Franck’s Violin Sonata to his audiences, and 
people finally began to realize what won- 
derful music he was writing. Tremendous 
applause followed the presentation of his 
String Quartet. Afterward he said to some 
of his pupils, “You see, the public is begin- 
ning to understand me.” He was then sixty- 
seven years of age. He had but little time 
in which to enjoy this belated respect, for 
within a few months he was dead. Only his 
pupils followed him to the cemetery, and it 
wasn't until fourteen years later that a monu- 
ment was set up to honor him. 





The Mysterious Callers 
From page 14 


Waldensian missionaries. Now I remember 
hearing that thousands have been burned at 
the stake. Some have been dragged in the 
streets until they died. Even worse, many, 
many have been cast into underground dun- 
geons. Their only crime was translating the 
Sacred Word and carrying it to the people.” 

Sad to say, those two young men were 
martyred for their faith. But it is thanks 
to them, and thousands of brave young men 
like them, that the Bible was preserved for 
us. Who, today, will be willing to take God’s 
Word to the people who don’t know it? 
Will you? 





Indians and Tepees 
From page 5 


have some string we could use to make bows. 
We could have two tribes and chase each 
other. The girls could be the Indian squaws 
who stay at home and work while we braves 
go to win the war.” 

Larry thought it would be better to all 
be the same tribe and make believe there 
was another tribe in the woods, since there 
weren't very many of the boys. 

Off they went to find the sticks for their 
bows and arrows. At first the girls were not 
so pleased with their part of the game. While 
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the boys were gone, Aunt Jane showed them 
how to make a tepee. She sent them to look 
for branches taller than they were. She drew 
a circle on the ground about four feet wide. 
When the girls brought the sticks, she helped 
them push one end into the soft dirt on the 
circle while she held the tops of the sticks 
close together like the top of an Indian 
tepee. She sent Sue and Anne to find a piece 
of vine to tie around the top. When they 
brought it, the vine still had bright red leaves 
on it. 

“That’s poison ivy!” cried Janet. “Put 
down quick. You'll get poison ivy all ov 
you. We had to get the doctor when I ha 
it last spring.” 

Sue dropped it on the ground and looked 
with a frightened face at her hands. But 
Aunt Jane picked up the vine. 

“Don’t be afraid. That isn’t poison ivy,” 
she said. “Poison ivy and poison oak always 
have just three leaves on each stem, and 
this has five. Did you ever see a brighter 
red? It will look pretty on our tepee. But 
you need to be careful about touching three- 
leaved plants. They are almost always poison 
ivy or poison oak.” 

Aunt Jane showed the girls how to weave 
small branches in and out between the sticks 
until you could hardly see through the sides 
of the tepee. On one side they left an open 
place for a door. What fun they had sitting 
close together inside the tepee where they 
could look through the door and see the 
creek flowing by. 

But it wasn’t long before a wild shout 
told the girls that the Indian braves had 
won the war and had come back. The girls 
hid inside the tepee. 

“Well, what's this? An Indian tepee!” 
cried the boys in surprise. Just then the girls 
laughed and jumped out at them. The girls 
had their turn to be surprised, for the boys 
had found some clay, which they had rubbed 
on their faces till they looked very, very 
wild and funny. 

“Us heap big Injuns!” shouted Jerry. “In- 
jun squaws make fine tepee. Injun braves 
come in too.” é 

But just then Arthur remembered ho 
hungry he was. Aunt Jane told the boys to 
find dry wood while the girls got the place 
for a fire ready. 

“Why do we have to get a place ready?” 
asked Janet. “Won't just any place be all 
right?” 

“See if you can think of what might hap- 
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pen if you built a fire right here,” said 
Aunt Jane. 

“The leaves might get on fire,” said Mary. 
“Then the woods might begin to burn. If 
the wind was blowing we could not put it 
out in time. 

Aunt Jane began to push all the leaves 
and sticks away from a place near the creek 
till there was a large circle where there was 
nothing to burn. 

After the boys returned with the wood, 


@::: who had been at Junior camp, built 


e fire. He put dry goldenrod tops and sticks 
in the middle of the bare place. All around 
that he stood larger dry sticks. Then he put 
the largest ones around till it looked like 
a little Indian tepee. Carefully Jerry lighted 
the goldenrod in the middle. Soon the fire 
was blazing cheerily. 

The soup was put in a pan over the fire 
and in a short time was bubbling merrily. 
Soon each child had a cup of it, and they 
bowed their heads while Aunt Jane asked the 
blessing. 

It was surely a mystery how the children 
could chatter and laugh so much and still 
make the sandwiches, the celery, the carrot 
sticks, the tomatoes, and the cookies dis- 
appear so quickly. As a special surprise Aunt 
Jane had tucked in some marshmallows, 
which they roasted over the fire when only 
red coals were left. Then Aunt Jane said, 
“Children, before the fire goes out, wouldn’t 
it be nice to have worship right here in the 
woods?” 

One last stick was put on to burn brightly. 
Through the trees, from which the leaves 
were falling fast, the children could see the 
sunset, where red and gold finally changed 
to dark blue, with the evening star for trim- 
ming. The woods was still, for nearly all the 
birds had gone south. Aunt Jane and the 
children sang “Day Is Dying in the West.” 
There was a faraway look in her eyes as 
Aunt Jane said, “Let us each tell one thing 
we saw or did today that makes us think 
of the home in heaven.” 

“The creek makes me think of the river of 
life,” said Arthur. 

“The star makes me think of the stars we 
will visit,” said Donald. 

“The stones make me think of the walls 
of the beautiful city,” said Larry. 

Last of all Aunt Jane said, with a happy 
smile, “And you make me think of the boys 
and girls in the heavenly home. How many 
of you will be there?” 


“T will.” “I will.” “I will,” answered the 
children softly. 

So Aunt Jane prayed that they would. 
Then everything was made neat and clean, 
and the fire was covered with damp earth, 
and through the quiet woods to the car they 
walked. How sweetly they slept that night 
after such a happy afternoon. The last thing 
Sue said was, “Aren't you glad we moved to 
the country?” 





The Black Apple Seeds 
From page 8 


was decided that she would accept a baby- 
sitting job on a farm a few miles up the 
river. 

During the day Alice cared for the Wil- 
sons’ baby boy and helped Mrs. Wilson with 
the housework. At night she would get out 
her algebra and geometry books and study 
the two subjects she hated most in all the 
world. When she felt she could stand figures 
and triangles no longer, she would slip away 
down to the jetty and try to build some new 
castles in her mind. She must go on to school, 
no matter what else happened to her. She 
must train herself for a part in God's serv- 
ice. That was all there was about it! 

Sweet perfume from the flowering honey- 
suckles filled the evening air, and from far 
across the river came the hooting of an owl 
or the cry of other night birds. An occasional 
fish leaped and splashed in the dark waters, 
and the little waves lap-lapped against the 
walls of the boathouse. The nights were 
sometimes dark and velvety and mysterious 
down there by the river. At other times 
the moon made a silver path across the 
prancing, dancing waters, and it seemed to 
Alice that she was walking on that silver 
path, and somewhere at its end all her 
dreams would come true. 

One evening she and Mother were watch- 
ing the crimson sunset. It was the close of 
another Sabbath, which she had spent at 
home. “Alice,’ Mother said, “I think we 
could send now for your application for 
school entry papers.” 

Alice sprang to attention. “You mean we 
have enough money saved?” She couldn't 
prevent the excited quiver in her voice. 

“Well, that depends on what you mean by 
enough,” smiled Mother. “Miss Curtis, the 
Bible instructor, says I can make arrange- 
ments for you to work to pay a good part 
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CHARLES CAREY 


Selle GAMES for JUNIOR YOUTH 


SPELLING GAME 


A game for Junior youth to play with younger 
brothers and sisters—these thirty sets of twin 
cards will provide instruction and entertain- 
ment for very young children by making them 
familiar with some common words through 
association of the words with the pictures that 
portray them. The first fifteen sets are for 
very young children, and the last fifteen sets 
are designed for a slightly older group. 


PRICE, $.75 


BIBLE TRUTH GAME 


This little game consisting of 101 nicely 
printed cards with accompanying instruction 
and answer book promotes interest in Bible 
facts. Some of the questions test the memory; 
some proveke thought. Profitable for Sabbath 


hours 
PRICE, $1.25 


BIBLE GEOGRAPHY GAME 


A sea that lost its tongue, imported apes and 
peacocks, twenty worthless towns—could you 
locate these references in the Bible? This 
attractively printed card game affords suitable 
Sabbath diversion in finding Bible place names 


PRICE, $1.00 


Add Sales Tax Where Necessary 


TTP LIM, 


REVIEW AND HERALD PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, TAKOMA PARK 





























BIBLE “SEEK GAME 


Here is something new in Bible games that will 
afford many hours of exciting and instructional 
fun. Any number up to twenty can play it, 
but the maximum pleasure comes when played 
by from four to eight players. It tests one's 
knowledge of Bible characters and one’s agility 
in spelling their names. It uses an interesting © 


forfeit system. 
PRICE, $1.50 
BIBLE CHARACTER GAME 


Conducted according to the rules provided, 
it furnishes stimulating rivalry in acquiring 
a wide knowledge of Bible ae and in 
what books of the Bible they may be found. 
Educational and devotional emulation are pro- 
voked in the family circle or church group 


when played intelligently 
PRICE, $1.25 


BIBLE BOOKS GAME 


This is a new game cleverly designed to teach 
those who play it how to familiarize themselves 
with the relative positions of the books of the 
Bible. Develops skill in turning quickly to any 
needed Bible text. Printed on t Borin enameled 
stock, it consists of 66 cards, one for each 


book of the Bible. 
PRICE, $1.00 


Order NOW from your BOOK & BIBLE HOUSE 
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of your expenses, and we will help with the 
balance.” 

Alice jumped from her chair and raced 
wildly for writing materials. Every minute 
was precious! She couldn't get to boarding 
school fast enough to suit her. 

One day the little glass window at the post 
office slid up to let Alice get the most im- 
portant news she had ever had from the 
letter box marked “M” for Mason. Here 
it was at last! She had been accepted! 

Days of sewing and hustle and scurrying 

llowed. Then all at once Alice could see 

othing else left to be done, and one bright 

morning at the end of February the bus 
whisked her away on the first lap of her 
great adventure. 

“Let me pinch myself,” Alice smiled, as 
she sat by her window waiting for her room- 
mate to be ready to go down to dinner in 
the academy dining room. She took a little 
dip back into the past. God had supplied 
her needs; He had given her victory and 
increased her faith in His leading. He had 
brought others to Him in answer to her 
prayers. She could remember the words of 
the hymn that had been sung so often at 
their little cottage meetings: “Jesus doeth 
all things well.” 

She could not see into the future, even 
though she wished ever so much that she 
could do so. She could dream, she told her- 
self. You had to dream; otherwise you 
wouldn't get anywhere or accomplish any- 
thing. 

If Alice had been able to lift the veil 
that covered the future, she would have seen 
herself stepping into the school font and 
being buried in the waters of baptism, tell- 
ing all the world that she loved God and 
wanted to serve Him always. Later she would 
have seen her little brothers and_ sister, 
Gerry and Robin and Rose Anne, all go 
down in that same font to arise to a new life. 

She would have seen herself reading a 
letter from home telling her that Mr. and 
Mrs.,Cowan had sold their store so that they 


or: keep the Sabbath. Alice had helped to 


how them the truth, for hadn’t she talked 
often to Mrs. Cowan, and hadn't she left 
papers for them to read? 

And she would have seen herself sitting 
on the steps of her very own home reading 
a letter that could not even wait to be read 
until she got inside to a chair. The letter 
would say: 

“I wanted to write to you today while the 


memory of last night is fresh in my mind. 
All day long the girls could talk about noth- 
ing else at work save how very beautiful you 
were in your wedding dress; you were like 
someone out of a story book. I hope you 
and Michael will always be very happy to- 
gether, and that you will bring many people 
to God because of your ministry.” 

Alice did not know as she sat at the win- 
dow, but she would smile as she read that 
letter and she would think, “Well, Adele 
said I would never get married if I wanted 
to marry someone that did not drink or 
smoke, and here I am married before she is.” 

No, Alice could not look forward. But she 
could look back. She saw again that bleak, 
unhappy day when she had found the rosy- 
red apple in the school wastebasket, and 
had been sure it was a promise that God was 
interested in her, and would be with her to 
the end. She had saved the black apple seeds, 
so she would never forget, and truly, God 
had kept His promise, better than she had 
thought possible. 

The dinner chimes sounded through the 
girls’ dormitory, and Alice walked slowly 
down the stairs with Beth. Because she had 
believed that God would guide her, here she 
was, opening the door to happiness. 

(The End) 


Bible in the Sea 
From page 3 


Venus was dragging anchor. Steadily and 
surely she was being carried toward a reef, 
which might well spell her doom. 

S OS messages flashed through the night. 
But nothing could save the hapless ship. 

As the tide slowly receded with the com- 
ing day, Venus was held a prisoner on the 
rocks. Fortunately, though bruised and bat- 
tered, she was able to remain erect. 

During the long days that followed— 
Wednesday, Thursday, Friday—everything 
humanly possible was tried to free the silent 
monster. Tow lines were fastened. A dron- 
ing airplane and a noisy helicopter circled 
overhead. In the shadow of the Venus an 
awkward-looking salvage vessel stood ready 
to swoop down on her victim. 

The spring tides were reaching their great- 
est height. There wasn’t a moment to lose. 
But each attempt met with failure. 

Forty members of the crew, with the cap- 
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tain, remained on board. But two lifeboats 
hung partially lowered, in case the cry went 
forth: “Abandon ship!” 

Of course, these events brought great ex- 
citement to all the British Isles—especially 
Plymouth; and to all the people, especially 
small boys. 

One of the most interested of these was 
Teddy. Mother knew how he enjoyed any- 
thing to do with boats, from a rowboat to 
the world’s greatest passenger liner, so she 
gave him permission to go down to Plymouth 
Hoe after school, with the understanding that 
he stay on the pavement, where there was 
a protective wall against the sea. 

Hardly able to contain themselves, three 
companions and Ted ate a hurried lunch, 
scarcely giving thought to what they were 
eating. All they could think of was the 
Venus. Each boy voiced his opinion as to 
how 4e would be able to free the liner if 
he were in the captain’s shoes! 

In due time the little group arrived at the 
harbor. They stood where they had an excel- 
lent vantage point, taking in every little 
detail about the ship and her surroundings. 
They spotted the gash in her side, beneath 
which the two lifeboats hung ready for quick 
service. They watched the busy little tugs 
puffing around the harbor in great self- 
importance. 

A sleek Italian liner was anchored out in 
the Sound. Passengers and cargo were be- 
ing transported to land by tender. 

Surprisingly enough, the four boys grew 
tired of this view and made their way toward 
the Barbican, a sheltered spot where numer- 
ous fishing vessels lay at anchor. It was from 
this same point that the courageous Pilgrim 
Fathers sailed in 1620 to seek religious free- 
dom in America. 

Around the Barbican the narrow, cobbled 
streets are flanked with curio shops. It is 
one of those places where the Old World 
merges into the New—a place where a boy 
could spend hours meandering and dreaming. 

Ted had forgotten—or he simply ignored 
—Mother’s caution to stay up on the pave- 
ment. 

The boys excitedly went as close as pos- 
sible to the little fishing craft, which were 
rocking gently in the deep water, several 
feet below the unguarded cement pier where 
Ted and the others stood. 

Suddenly, a careless lad rushed past, jos- 
tling the four friends, heedless of their dan- 
ger. Teddy lost his balance and nearly fell. 
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After a terrifying moment he regained his 
footing, but in the struggle he let go of the 
books in his hand. One of these was his 
beautiful Bible! 

Dumb with amazement, he watched the 
books, in a light plastic bag, strike the water 
and float off between two fishing boats, be- 
yond any possible reach of the boys. 

Several men passed and ignored their dis- 
tress, but one kindly man hurried to their aid. 

Climbing carefully down a ladder, he se- 
cured a small rowboat and retrieved the float- 
ing bag. ; 

Some time later a tearful but wiser boy 
handed a sodden Bible to Mother. It was 
utterly ruined. The pages were stuck to- 
gether in one solid mass; the beautiful leather 
cover, soggy and broken away from the 
pages, bore no resemblance to Ted’s treas- 
ured gift. Now, ashamed, Teddy of necessity 
carries his old Bible to school for classes. 

He must either purchase another new one 
from his own savings or do without. How 
much grief and expense would have been 
saved had the eleven-year-old heeded Daddy's 
advice about using the older Bible for school, 
and if he had done as he was bidden and 
stayed where boys are safest down at the 
Hoe! 

At high tide on the fourth day the Venus 
was successfully refloated, although she 
would have to spend many months in dry 
dock. 

Whenever the name Venus is mentioned, I 
think there is one boy who will think not 
so much of “ship” but of “Bible,” and how 
his was ruined in the sea. 





How to Train Your Dog 
From page 11 


backward or forward. By using the “No, no, 
no!” technique at the same time and re- 
warding him when he obeys, you will find 
your pet soon coming to understand you. 
To teach the dog to sit, face him, holding 
the leash in one hand a few inches above ni@) 
collar, thus holding his head up and _ his 
front legs straight. With your free hand, 
push down gently on his hind quarters while 
commanding, “Sit!” Continue the pressure 
and repeat the command until the dog obeys. 
Usually, as the hand is removed, the dog 
starts to rise. Immediately push him down 
again and repeat, “Sit!” After he is seated, 
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pat him and reward him as usual. By the 
way, don’t use the words “Sit down!” as a 
command. It will confuse your dog with 
the fourth lesson, which is “Lie down.” 

To accomplish this, place the dog in a 
sitting position with the leash under his 
neck. Pull down gently with one hand while, 
with the other, pull the dog’s front legs for- 
ward, at the same time commanding, “Lie 
down!” As the dog is forced down, he may 
become frightened. This is a new experi- 


ing to happen. But once down, hold him 

ere while you pat him reassuringly and 
give him a tidbit, continuing the patting un- 
til the dog’s nervousness is vanished. After 
many repeated efforts, you will find your 
dog will drop easily to the ground at your 
command. 

Lesson five, to “stay,” will take unusual 
patience. Normally a dog will not under- 
stand why you do not want him with you. 
To accomplish this, back away a few feet, 
loosen the leash so as not to draw the dog 
near, and command, “Stay!” when he gets up 
or moves from his position. Patiently the 
operation is repeated until the dog learns 
to remain put, whereupon the lavish praise, 
patting, and reward are given. 

Once your dog has learned these basics, 
be sure to keep him in practice every day. 
Soon you will have a well-disciplined and 
happy dog, and your whole family will be 
more pleased with him. 

There are other tricks you can teach him 
—simple ones like sitting up, shaking hands, 
and other simple canine performances. But 
the principles given here can easily be ap- 
plied once you have the method in mind. 

Then comes tricks such as the dog is do- 
ing in the pictures. You might call them 
the dog’s “college education.” 

One final word about caring for your 
dog: Be sure he is kept healthy; a weak or 
sick animal has little interest in learning. 
Consult a reputable veterinary for advice on 
diets. A sound dog-training program includes 


}: and he may be worried about what is 


@” following rules: 





For “through the hoop” trick, attach long leash, 
then gently pull dog through the hoop. To begin 
with, hoop should be held close to the ground. 


1. Never run or shout at him. He can 
be completely upset by such treatment. 

2. Only one person should train a dog 
at the beginning. 

3. Don’t allow a dog to get tired. When 
he begins to show signs of fatigue, let him 
relax. 

4. Always show approval by patting 
gently on the head and speaking soft and 
encouraging words; add a tidbit when he 
gives an extra good performance. 

5. Have a regular training period—not 
more than an hour a day. And when he be- 
gins to show resistance—stop. Don’t make 
training a chore for him. 








Answers to "Can You Guess?" 
See page 14 


“His Father's Pride’: Absalom. 
“Good Man’s Sons’: Samuel's sons. 


COVER PICTURE by Eva Luoma. Story il- 
lustrations not otherwise credited are by John 
Gourley. 
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Vl—Angels Who Keep Records 





=DAY STUDY OF THE 
H SCHOOL LESSON 





(NOVEMBER 5) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXTS: Ecclesiastes 12:13, 
14; Revelation 20:11-15. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “Suffer not thy 
mouth to cause thy flesh to sin; neither say 
thou before the angel, that it was an error’ 
(Ecclesiastes 5:6). 


Guiding Thought 


If we want to find out all about a person, 
we can go to various sources. If that person is 
of any importance, there may be articles about 
him or references to him in the newspapers. 
Perhaps he kept a record of his day-by-day 
deeds in a diary. We can find out his financial 
standing by consulting his accounts. We can 
find out his health history by looking at his 
physician’s records, and his hospital charts. We 
can find out his scholastic standing by looking 
at the transcript of his grades. We may learn 
of his personal life by reading letters written 
by or to him. We may even see films of his 
activities, hear records of his speeches or music. 
Books may have been written about him. But 
however complete the records of his life, no 
earthly records can equal the ones that the angels 
are making of him day by day, hour by hour, 
minute by minute, and second by second, for 
the angels are keeping records of each one of 
us—records so true and so detailed that when 
the time comes for our names to be judged 
there will be all the evidence that is needed 
so that a fair judgment can be made. 


SUNDAY 


Our Appointment With God 


1. Find Acts 17:31, first part. For what has 
God appointed a special day? 

2, Find 2 Corinthians 5:10. Who are to appear 
before the judgment bar of God? 

3. Find Daniel 7:9, 10. Daniel was once shown 
a vision of the judgment scene. Whom did he 
see in attendance there? 

NoTE.—'‘Thus was presented to the prophet's 
vision the great and solemn day when the 
characters and the lives of men should pass in 
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review before the Judge of all the earth, and 
to every man should be rendered ‘according to 
his works.’ The Ancient of days is God the 
Father. . . . It is He, the source of all being, 
and the fountain of all law, that is to preside 
in the judgment. And holy angels, as ministers 
and witnesses, in number ‘ten thousand times 
ten thousand, and thousands of thousands,’ at- 
tend this great tribunal.”"—The Great Contro- 
versy, p. 479. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 479, par. 3. 


MONDAY 
The Angels Keep the Records 


4. Find Ecclesiastes 5:6, first part. Who are 
witnesses of all that we say and do? 

5. Find Ecclesiastes 10:20. Who carries even 
the most secret things we say in the most secret 
places? 

NOTE.—It is evident that angels are familiar 
with every detail of our lives, and it is reasonable 
to believe that they are heavenly recorders. 

“As the features of the countenance are re- 
produced with unerring accuracy on the polished 
plate of the artist, so the character is faithfully 
delineated in the books above. Yet how little 
solicitude is felt concerning that record which 
is to meet the gaze of heavenly beings. Could 
the veil which separates the visible from the 
invisible world be swept back, and the children 
of men behold an angel recording every word 
and deed, which they must meet again in the 
judgment, how many words that are daily uttered 
would remain undone.”—The Great Controversy, 
p. 487. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 486, par. 2. 
TUESDAY 
No Secrets From the Angels 


6. Find Matthew 12:36, 37. Find one thing 
that we produce plenty of each day that will 
be taken account of in the judgment? 


7. Find Hebrews 4:12. Find something else 
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that will be brought to light in the judgment 
—something that no one on this earth can ac- 
curately record. 


8. Find Ecclesiastes 12:14. Is there anything 
about us that can be kept from the heavenly 
records waiting to be investigated when the 
day of judgment comes for us? 


NoTE.—'God will bring to light every word 
and every action. He is in every place. His 
messengers, although unseen, are visitors in the 
workroom and in the sleeping apartment. The 
hidden works of darkness will be brought to 
light. The thoughts, the intents and purposes 
of the heart, will stand revealed. All things 


: re naked and open to the eyes of Him with 
% hom we have to do.”—Testimonies, vol. 4, 
\ p. 590. 
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For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 482, par. 1. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Books the Angels Keep 


9. Find Revelation 20:11, 12. From what are 
men judged in the great day of judgment? 

10. Find Revelation 3:5. What will Jesus do 
for all whose names remain in the book of life? 


NOTE.—"The book of life contains the names 
of all who have ever entered the service of 
God. Jesus bade His disciples, ‘Rejoice, because 
your names are written in heaven.’ Paul speaks 
of his faithful fellow-workers, ‘whose names are 
in the book of life.’ Daniel, looking down to 
‘a time of trouble, such as never was, declares 





that God’s people shall be delivered, ‘every one 
that shall be found written in the book.’ ”°—The 
Great Controversy, pp. 480, 481. 


11. Find Malachi 3:16, 17. For whom is a 
“book of remembrance” kept? 


NoTE.—"‘A book of remembrance’ is writ- 
ten before God, in which are recorded the good 
deeds of ‘them that feared the Lord, and that 
thought upon His name.’ Their words of faith, 
their acts of love, are registered in heaven... . 
There every temptation resisted, every evil over- 
come, every word of tender pity expressed, is 
faithfully chronicled. And every act of sacrifice, 
every suffering and sorrow endured for Christ's 
= is recorded.”—The Great Controversy, p. 

81. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p: 483, pats.. 1, 2. 


THURSDAY 


Passing the Examination of the Books 


12. Find Daniel 12:1. What protection will be 
given to those only whose names are written 
in the book of life? 

13. Find Revelation 21:27. Who only will have 
the privilege of entering into the Holy City, the 
New Jerusalem? 

14. Find Luke 10:20. What did Jesus tell His 
faithful disciples was a real cause for rejoicing? 


NoTE.—"Christ values acts of heartfelt cour- 
tesy. When any one did Him a favor, with 
heavenly politeness He blessed the actor. He 
did not refuse the simplest flower plucked by 
the hand of a child and offered to Him in love. 
He accepted the offerings of children, and 
blessed the givers, inscribing their names in the 
book of life.’ —The Desire of Ages, p. 564. 


For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 483, par. 3. 


FRIDAY 


REVIEW OF THE LESSON 
FILL IN THE BLANKS with words of three 
letters: 

“He hath appointed a , in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness.” 

“For we must appear before the judg- 
ment seat of Christ.” 

“Neither thou before the angel, that it 
was an error.” 


“Every idle word that shall speak, they 


shall give account thereof in the _ of judg- 
ment. 

“He that overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment; and I will blot 
his name of the book of life.” 

“Rejoice, because your names written 
in heaven.” 


BIBLE SEARCH 

We know that our words and deeds, our sins, 
and our thoughts are all recorded. Find two 
more things that are recorded in Psalms 56:8 
and in Matthew 10:30. 


Soon all of us will come in judgment before God. 
The records the angels have kept will be examined. 
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T. K. MARTIN, ARTIST 


COCKY, the Road Runner, No. 4—By Harry Baerg 


COPYRIGHT, 1955, 


BY REVIEW AND HERALD (ALL RIGHTS RESERVED) 
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1. The buzzing that Cocky had heard was that of 
a young rattlesnake. Few things excite a road run- 
ner as much, and make him want to fight, as does 
the sight of a snake. 2. Cocky was soon in the thick 
of a fight. He would dodge back as the snake struck, 











and then strike at it before it had a chance to 
recoil. This kept up till the rattler was dead. 3. Now 
with the coming of spring the young road runner 
would often mount a stub and sing his love song. 
Their cooing reminds one of a mourning dove. 




















4. A mate finally came to him, and the two built 
a nest in a cholla cactus. It was a rude platform 
of coarse sticks, lined with legume pods, grass, 
fibers, and feathers. 5. When it was done, Cocky’s 
mate began laying eggs at intervals of several days 











and incubating them while he sat in a nearby thorn- 
bush in the spare time he had between feeding 
both of them, and kept watch. 6. One day he 
saw a boy approaching the nest. Quietly he hurried 
toward him and flopped down in front of him. 

















7. The flightless road runner pretended he had a 
broken leg instead of wing, and the boy, in trying 
to catch the apparently wounded bird, was led 
far away from the nest. Then Cocky suddenly 
became well, disappeared in the shrubbery, and 
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circled back to his mate. 8. When the first of the 
four eggs hatched, the baby helped to incubate the 
others while the mother was hunting food. 9. Soon 
the young were all grown and able to hunt, and 
Cocky was free to go off alone again. THE END. 





